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A Word from the Editor 


Happy New Year, WEE WIspoM folk! The joyous mid- 
winter holiday season is coming to a close. For many weeks 
we have been filled with happy anticipations of Christmas. 
During all these weeks we have been working and planning for 
others, and our own hearts have been filled with gladness. 
Now we are going to do something for ourselves. This “some- 
thing” will be an exciting and interesting adventure if we put 
our whole hearts and minds into it. On the last day of the 
old year let each one sit quietly for a few minutes and think 
of the kind of boy or girl he or she should like to be. Of 
course every WEE WISDOM reader knows that he builds his 
character by his thoughts, words, and deeds. So the next step 
will be to decide what sort of thoughts your ideal person would 
think, what words he would use, and what his actions would 
be. Then, bright and early on New Year’s morning, begin to 
think, speak, and act as your ideal would, and 1934 will help 
you to grow to be that girl or boy. 


Happy New Year! 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Missouri. One dollar a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Good Business, Unity Daily Word, and Progress. These Unity periodicals may now be obtained 
direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from leading 
news stands and book stores. Yearly subscription price of all magazines $1.00 a year. Single 
copies of Unity, Good Business, Unity Dai!y Word, and Progress, 15 cents. Weekly Unity, 
5 cents. 
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Last night the snow 
Came softly down 
And covered up 
The sleepy town, 
Like frosting on a cake. 


I watched with Sue 
Until the street 

Was smoothed of all 
The tracks that feet 

Of passing people make. 


But when we looked 
Outside today, 

Some tiny feet 
Had gone the way 

That all the neighbors take 


NEW YEADS CAKE 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine x & o° 
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When they must go 

To buy some thread 
Or gingersnaps 

Or flour for bread 
That they intend to bake. 


Our daddy says 

That it was Spot 
Who ran about, 

As like as not, 
Before we were awake. 


Might it not be 
The glad New Year 
Came softly by— 
For he is here— 


To see his birthday cake? 
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Billy 


WEE WISDOM 


Brag 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


For two days the west-bound 
train had been speeding across 
sparkling wintry fields. As Billy 
gazed at the snow-covered world, 
the same question that had been 
puzzling him for days again crept 
into his thought: Why were Mother 
and Daddy sending him away from 
the jolly new home on the hill? The 
steady, tuneless thrumming of the 
car wheels seemed the only answer 
to the question. 

Idly, Billy’s thoughts drifted 
back to that happy day two months 
before when Daddy and Mother and 
he had moved from the suburbs of 


Oakdale to the big 
colonial house on a 


knoll overlooking 


ing the mayor’s son 
made him Oakdale’s 
most important boy 


the town. There had followed a still 
happier and a yet prouder day, a 
month later, when Billy’s own 
daddy had been elected mayor of 
lovely Oakdale. Billy was sure that 
being mayor made Daddy the most 
important man in the town. He 
was sure also that being the mayor’s 
son made him Oakdale’s most im- 
portant boy. 

Moving into the big colonial 
house had been fun. Because of 
the three little pines that grew on 
the lawn, Mother christened the new 
home Three Pines. Billy had be- 
come acquainted only in part with 
Three Pines, its fishpond, its double 
garage, and its tiny balcony over- 
looking the garden, when all of a 

sudden Mother and Dad- 
dy had decided to send 
him to a far-distant 
state. To his great dis- 
appointment, he 
was being sent away 
before he had had 
time to show the 
hoys of Oakdale— 
especially his old 
chums, Benjy, Rog- 
er, and Jack—just 
how important he, 
Billy, had become. 
Most bewildering of 
all, Mother and 
Daddy were send- 
ing him to a strange 
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place called Greenwood Acres, to an 
unknown aunt and uncle and girl 
cousin who lived there. 

“IT don’t see one reason why I 
should have to go away from Three 
Pines,’’ Billy had declared to his 
parents in a last sturdy protest as 
the North Shore Limited had come 
roaring into Oakdale station. 

‘*T think it wiser not to tell you 
the reason, my boy,’’ Daddy had 
said, with tender patience, ‘‘but if 
you will keep your eyes and ears 
sharp, I am sure that Greenwood 
Acres will help you to find the an- 
swer.”’ 

‘‘For, see,’’ whispered 
Mother, as though confiding a se- 
cret, ‘‘you are carrying something 


Billy stepped from the train to find a friendly- 


faced man and woman and a little girl 
standing there 
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with you to Greenwood Acres that 
we want you to lose out there.”’ 

Billy lifted wide, asking eyes to 
his mother. Lose? Why, this was 
a greater riddle than the puzzling 
thing that Daddy had just said; but 
before Billy had had time to beg 
Mother and Daddy to explain fur- 
ther, the conductor had shouted: 
‘*All aboard!”’ 

Yes, it was all a strange riddle. 
Still, this same unsolved riddle was 
the cause of his being sent to an un- 
known place, to an uncle and aunt 
and cousin whom he had never seen. 

The thought made bedtime on the 
swiftly moving train a lonely hour 
for a lad of ten years. For a mo- 
ment, Billy’s eyes burned hotly 
with the sting of unshed tears, 
but the next instant he set about 
preparing for bed. As sleep 
stole softly across his pillow, he 
reminded himself that, if he 
kept his eyes and ears sharp, 

perhaps Greenwood Acres 

really would help him to solve 
his riddle. 

Two days later Billy 
stepped from the train to find 

a friendly-faced man and 

woman and a little girl, pretty 

as a meadow-flower, standing 
at the country station of 

Huntington. Billy knew that 

these pleasant-appearing folk 

were Uncle Alan, Aunt Joyce, 
and Cousin Carol, for they were 
calling him by name. Now 
Aunt Joyce was kissing hin 
quite as though she had been his 
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own mother. Uncle Alan 
was shaking Billy’s hand, 
and Carol, smiling out of 
friendly eyes, was saying, 
‘‘Now I’ll have some one 
to play with.’’ 

“Tell us something 
about yourself, my boy,”’ 
invited Aunt Joyce as the 
four set out in a big gray 
ear. Billy began at once 
to tell about Three Pines. 
Sad to say, he talked a bit 
boastfully about its fish- 
pond, the double garage, 
and the baleony overlook- 
ing the garden. More 
boastfully still, he told that 
his father was mayor of 
Oakdale and was therefore 
the most important man in 
the town. 

Because Billy did not hear him- 
self as Uncle Alan, Aunt Joyce, and 
Cousin Carol were hearing him, he 
did not notice the twinkles of gentle 
amusement in the eyes of his aunt 
and uncle, nor the look of sudden, 
surprised disappointment in the 
eyes of Carol. Perhaps Carol was 
remembering that at Greenwood 
Acres folk did not boast about their 
possessions nor consider themselves 
important because of them. 

Now the car was swinging into an 
elm-bordered driveway. 

‘“Welcome, my boy, to Green- 
wood Acres!’’ exclaimed Uncle 
Alan. Before them stood a spacious 
dwelling with a great chimney and 
deep verandas. Billy followed 
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“Good morning, Billy Brag.” 


Aunt Joyce into a gracious room, 
whose fireplace sent a glow into ev- 
ery corner. The faint fragrance of 
hot pumpkin pie hung in the air. 
Lo Ling, the Chinese cook, clad in 
a white apron, stood smiling in a 
doorway. Greenwood Acres was a 
jolly place, Billy decided. 

Best of all was the meeting with 
Sandy McLean, foreman of Green- 
wood Acres. At first sight of Sandy, 
Billy was sure that the big, kindly 
man understood about boys; that 
his keen eyes saw straight into a 
boy’s heart and knew his problems. 
Billy had a pleasant sense of having 
found a real friend when Sandy 
held out his hand and said, ‘‘A 
good-day to you, Laddie.’’ 
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But before half an hour had 
passed, Billy was boasting to Sandy 
about Three Pines, its fishpond, the 
double garage, the balcony over- 
looking the garden. His voice grew 
even more boastful when he told 
that his father was mayor of Oak- 
dale and that he and his father and 
mother were now the most impor- 
tant people in the entire town. 

Billy was too deeply absorbed in 
the telling of his story to see that 
Carol’s eyes were saying, just as 
plainly as words could have done, 
‘*Please don’t be like that, Billy!’’ 

Because Sandy had listened with 
such kindly patience, Billy, in a 
rush of confidence, tried to explain 
about the strange riddle that he had 
come to Greenwood Acres to solve. 


‘*Perhaps I can help you, Laddie,”’ 
Sandy said thoughtfully, quite as 
though he already knew the answer 
to the problem. 

‘Perhaps I can help too—a lit- 
tle,’’ offered a sweet, shy voice. It 
was Carol’s. 


There was just time before dinner 
to visit the stables where Blackie, 
the sturdy pony, and Bonnie Maid, 
a beautiful chestnut mare, were 
feeding in their stalls. | 

‘No one but Sandy has ever rid- 
den Bonnie Maid,’’ explained Carol. 

Billy looked his astonishment 
when Sandy, with fine pride, de- 
clared: ‘‘Only a true prince would 
I trust to sit my Bonnie Maid.”” A 
prince! The boy found himself won- 
dering whether a prince would ever 
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find his way to far Greenwood 
Acres. 

That night, after dinner, Aunt 
Joyce helped Billy to unpack his 
things, but even though he kept his 
eyes sharp and even though the lit- 
tle trunk was sifted to the bottom, 
the mysterious thing that Mother 
and Daddy had so wanted him to 
lose was not discovered. Indeed, 
the finding of it seemed more than 
ever like solving a riddle, and as 
difficult as catching a shadow. 

After school hours, Billy came to 
know the farm hands, Hugo and 
Mart. One at a time, he told them 
about Three Pines. He explained 
that his father was mayor and drove 
the biggest car in Oakdale. It is 
likely that Billy did not see the look 
in the eyes of the working men 
which seemed to declare, ‘‘ Boasters 
rarely have anything important to 
say.’’ 

There came a wintry Saturday 
morning when Hugo called play- 
fully to Billy: ‘“‘Good morning, 
Billy Brag. How’s the mayor’s son 
today ?”’ 

Billy Brag! A slow crimson 
crept into the boy’s cheeks. So 
that was what they thought of him! 
The fact that his father was a 
mayor and that he, Billy, was a 
mayor’s son apparently was not of 
the least importance to these hard- 
working giants at Greenwood 
Acres. Instead—oh, dear—they 
thought him a boaster, a person who 
liked to show off. Was it true? 
Was he a boaster? His thoughts in 
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a tangle, the boy hurried to the 
house. Perhaps if he were by him- 
self he might think things out prop- 
erly. 

In his still room, with the musing 
of the winter wind against his 
window, it was not hard to recall 


“Only 


prince would 
I trust to sit 
my Bonnie 


that he had been Billy Brag, for 
he had boasted about Three Pines 
to every one who would listen. He 
had boasted about Daddy’s being 
mayor, and even about himself. Per- 
haps that was the reason the boys 
and girls at Huntington School, 
where he and Carol went every 
morning, were not so friendly as 
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they might have been. Perhaps, 
like Hugo, they thought of him, not 
so often as a mayor’s son, but mere- 
ly as Billy Brag. Could it have been 
because of his bragging that Mother 
and Daddy had sent him away? 

Startlingly the truth flashed upon 
Billy. Beyond a doubt, he 
had found the right answer 
to the strange riddle over 
which he had puzzled so long. 
After all, it had not been for 
the purpose of losing his 
jackknife, his violin, his 
camera, or any other pre- 
cious possession of his that 
Mother and Daddy had sent 
him away. Instead, it had 
been something in himself— 
in his heart that they had 
wanted him to lose. 

Perhaps, Billy thought, it 
might not be easy to lose a 
thing that for two months 
had fastened itself in his 
heart. Still, he would try to 
lose it, try to prove that he was 
not really Billy Brag. He 
would try to prove that he was 
just Billy, who had made a mis- 
take. 

Days ran by. Because Billy 
was keeping such a strict watch 
over his tongue, little by little a 
new and likable Billy came to take 
the place of Billy Brag. 

At the same time a new, shy ten- 
derness in Carol’s eyes seemed to 
say, ‘‘I know how hard you are try- 
ing, Billy.’”’ Perhaps Carol did not 
think of her cousin as really Billy 


a true 
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Brag. Perhaps she thought of him 
as just Billy, who had made a mis- 
take. Did she guess how much she 
was helping him just by trusting 
him ? 

One evening, as night folded its 
wings over Greenwood Acres and 
the lamps were lighted in the long 
living room, Aunt Joyce told the 
New Year’s Day plan: ‘Every 
year, Billy, the people in our com- 
munity, laborer and landowner 
alike, have a housewarming at 
Community Hall. From three 
o’clock until five we serve 
punch and cake, while 
friends and _ neighbors 
meet to wish one another 
a happy new year. This 
season we’re to have a pro- 
gram, with a jolly surprise 
at the end.”’ 

Then Aunt Joyce sug- 
gested : ‘‘ Perhaps, my boy, 
you will bring your violin 
to Community Hall and 
play ‘The Pixies’ Good- 

Night Song’ for our friends 
and neighbors.’’ 

Play his violin at Commu- 
nity Hall, before everybody! 
Billy felt an eager tug at his. 
heart, for he knew that an oppor 
tunity had been given him to prove 
to all that he, Billy, was not merely 
a boaster, but a person who could 
do something fine and splendid as 
well. 

Early on New Year’s afternoon 
the family went to Community Hall 
in their car, but Billy asked to ride 
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Blackie so that he might be with 
Sandy who rode Bonnie Maid. How 
red and golden gleamed the fire- 
place in Community Hall that cold 
New Year’s afternoon! Billy spied 
a table dressed in greens, with rud- 
dy bowls of punch and tall, tempt- 
ing mounds of cake. In the wide, 
fragrant hall laborer and landown- 
er, with their wives and children, 
were meeting together, like one 


Wav 


“wes 


Billy stamped on the burning cord 


enormous family. 

Children from the Huntington 
School, decked in their best, smiled 
only half-heartedly at Billy or 
spoke to him hesitantly. Were 
they still remembering Billy Brag? 
The boy found himself longing 
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these children. Soon he was to 
prove to them that he could do 
something fine and splendid! If 
only there were some way by which 
he could prove to them also that he 
had stopped being Billy Brag! If 
only there were some way by which 
he could prove the same thing to 
Daddy and Mother, too! Then 
straightway Daddy and Mother 
would send for him to come back 
to Three Pines! Could any one 
guess how he had longed for the let- 
ter bidding him to come home 
again ? 

Of a sudden, Billy spied a man in 
a long red coat and red cap, ar- 
ranging articles on a small table. 
Perhaps this man, in his jolly red 
cap, was the ‘‘surprise’’ planned 
for the end of the program. 

‘‘There’s our magician, with his 
bagful of tricks,’’ announced Uncle 
Alan. 

Billy’s cheeks blazed with excite- 
ment. A magician! He had al- 
ways wanted to see one. 

A moment later Aunt Joyce 
called Billy to her and said: ‘‘I 
have just heard that the Swedish 
family, at Stanwell Corners, lost 
their home by a fire last night. We 
must give them shelter for a time. 
Since the telephone lines were 
broken in yesterday’s storm, I 
thought perhaps you would like to 
ride to Greenwood Acres and tell Lo 
Ling there will be four extra to din- 
ner, Billy. If you go quickly you 
will have plenty of time to get back 


deeply for the real friendship of 
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before the entertainment begins.’’ 

Tenderly Billy laid his violin 
aside. In another moment, astride 
Blackie, he was speeding the mile 
towards Greenwood Acres. 

It took only a moment to give Lo 
Ling the message, only another mo- 
ment to race to his room for a pair 
of warmer gloves. On the landing, 
Billy stopped abruptly, a startled 
look in his eyes. Had he smelled 
smoke? Without loss of a second, 
he raced down the stairs and into 
the kitchen. 

‘“‘T thought I smelled smoke, Lo 
Ling,”’ explained the boy, glancing 
at the gently glowing range. 

smokee. Everything all- 
light,’’ declared Lo Ling. 

Unconvinced, Billy hurried down 
more stairs to the basement. There 
he found the furnace, its drafts 
properly closed, burning quietly. 
Perhaps, after all, the odor of 
smoke had been only a fancy. Still, 
he would look around upstairs once 
more. 

The clock on the landing was 
pointing to a quarter of four. Billy 
was thinking rapidly. If he was to 
reach Community Hall on time, he 
had only a moment or two left in 
which to find the cause of the smoke. 
But the next instant, with a catch 
at his heart, he knew that, even 
though he missed the magician, 
missed his own longed-for part on 
the program, he could not leave the 
house until he had satisfied himself 
that all was safe. 

Lo Ling had gone back to the 
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kitchen, leaving Billy alone with his 
problem. Again he caught the 
tricksy odor of smoke. Alarmed 
and dismayed, he hurried up the 
stairs and rushed into each bed- 
room, searching every corner. 
Minutes flew. The clock had 
struck the hour, telling that the pro- 
gram had commenced. Wistfully 
Billy knew that, if he could set out 
at once on Blackie, he might still 
reach the hall in time to play. 
Again a whiff of smoke, now car- 
rying an odor of burning cloth. 
Billy was instantly alert. But 
where should he hunt next ? ‘‘ Please 
help me!’’ The words sprang like a 
fervent prayer from the boy’s heart. 
Instantly an unseen guardian 
seemed to lead the lad down the 
stairs and into the front hall. At 
once he spied a fringe of smoke 
creeping from beneath the door of 
the coat closet. Jerking the door 
wide, Billy, panic- 
stricken, saw that 
Carol’s blue linen 
smock was in flames. Bonnie 
On a shelf, just above, 
was a pile of maps and 
papers. There was 
not one second to lose! 
Billy, reaching 
quickly for the gar- 
ment, felt the touch of 
flame on his fingers, 
saw a trace of fire on 
his sweater sleeve as 
he flung the burning 
smock to the hall 
floor. Suddenly he 
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remembered that such flames must 
be smothered. Ina thrice he caught 
up a small rug and packed it snug- 
ly over the blaze. 

His cheeks crimson with excite- 
ment, he now peered into the closet 
trying to discover the strange origin 
of the fire. Instantly he spied a 
cluster of small, red sparks. Slow- 
ly the sparks were moving. Why, it 
was the cord to Uncle Alan’s loung- 
ing robe that was so slowly smolder- 
ing! 

As Billy snatched the garment 
from its peg and stamped on the 
burning cord, he remembered that 
after luncheon that day he had seen 
Uncle Alan standing before the hall 
fire. Perhaps a dragging cord from 
his robe had touched a burning coal, 
and the robe had then been hung in 
the closet. Had the creeping sparks 
finally reached Carol’s smock, 
which had hung close, and thus 
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no other answer to the puzzle. 


Billy had discovered the smolder- 
ing fire in the coat closet before the 


Hames had reached 
the shelf, with its pile 
of papers, and set 
the entire closet 
ablaze. Now all was 
safe. Why, he, Billy 
himself, without help 
from any person, had 
saved this beautiful 
home! Oh! O-o-o-oh! 
That sounded just 
like Billy Brag again. 
A swift look of 
shame shadowed the 
boy’s eyes. He did not want to 
sound like Billy Brag, nor be like 
him—ever again. 

Some one was entering at the 
front door. It was Sandy. His 
face was troubled. ‘‘What’s kept 
you, Laddie? Until a few moments 
ago we believed you were some- 
where in the crowd.”’ 

One had only to listen to Billy as 
he told the story to know that his 
heart was right again, for the sound 
of bragging was gone from his 
words and from his voice as well. 

Sandy, who seemed to understand 
about boys, now seemed to under- 
stand perfectly about the disap- 
pointment and the courage of the 
half hour just passed. Without a 
word he took Billy by the arm, led 
him down the steps, and with a 
swing of his mighty arms, placed 
him on the back of Bonnie Maid. 
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caused the flames? There appeared 


“You are now ready to re- 
turn to Three Pines.” 


13 


‘‘But, Sandy! You said only a 
true prince should ride Bonnie 
Maid!’’ 

Sandy gazed a moment at the 
rather tousled Billy, 
whose cheek was 
smudged and whose 
finger tips were blis- 
tered. The big man’s 


AN voice was very gentle 


when he said, ‘‘Lad- 
die, ’tis a bit of a 

Whim prince that now sits 
WZ in the saddle.” Then 
Sandy swung up on 
Blackie. 

They were off! To 
the enchanted young 
rider, Bonnie Maid seemed to fly as 
swiftly and smoothly as an arrow 
before the wind. 

Upon entering Community Hall, 
Billy spied the red-capped magician 
just mounting the platform. After 
all, the mysterious, magical, won- 
derful part of the program still lay 
ahead. 

Dusk was sifting softly through 
the windows when the magic was 
ended. It was time to go home. 
Billy, a catch at his heart, thought 
wistfully of his violin. After all, 
he told himself, he had lost his 
longed-for chance to prove that he 
could do something splendid. But 
now an amazing thing was happen- 
ing. Sandy was standing up and, 
in his quiet way, was telling every 
one in the long hall just why Billy 
had missed his part on the program. 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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“Goody! Goody!” Chubby little Ben 
bounced for joy. He had even forgot- 
ten to take off his snowy overshoes. 

“Marlyn, tomorrow is your birthday, 
and we’re going to have ice cream!” 
“O-oh, Bennie!” came big sister 
| Helen’s voice from the hall. “That’s a 
secret.” 

Marlyn, who was seven years old—all 
but one day—hugged her little brother 
and laughed. “I guess you’re not old 
enough to understand about secrets, are 
you, honey? Never mind; we'll play 
that I didn’t hear.” 

“It’s all right, Helen; she’ll play she 
didn’t hear!” shouted Bennie. Helen 
laughed, though not very happily, and 
went away. Marlyn could see how Helen 
felt. But she could not be cross with 
roly-poly little Ben even if he had given 
away the only surprise for her birthday. 

Marlyn loved surprises and parties as 
much as Helen loved them. But after 
Aunt Laura phoned it was useless to 
think of a party or even of a cake. Aunt 
Laura, who was extra busy this week 
helping Uncle Charley at his office, was 
expecting company besides—a dear 
friend and her family. If Mother had 
not offered to go over and help all day, 
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Skiff “Rose 


Aunt Laura could not 
have hoped to have her 
house ready in time. 
Marlyn understood all 
this; still she could not 
help feeling a little lone- 
some about it all. 

“Tl play that tomor- 
row’s just an ordinary 
day,” she decided. “Then 
I won’t mind if nothing 
happens.” 

This plan worked all 
right just at first. Lit- 
tle Ben had wanted to 
make an oilcloth bun- 
ny like Marlyn’s. When Marlyn awoke 
on the morning of her birthday, she 
thought this would be a good day to 
help him. Before breakfast she drew 
a paper pattern from her own bunny. 
Then Mother’s seven birthday kisses 
touched her cheek; and presents from 
the family. at her plate made her happy. 
Before school she helped Bennie to trace 
his rabbit on the oilcloth. 

Mother was too busy to take Bennie, 
so he stayed with the lady next door un- 
til the girls came home from school. 
Helen ran in from school, quite breath- 
less. 

“Marlyn, can you 
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watch Bennie? Mother 
needs me to help at 
Aunt Laura’s.” 
“Why yes,” 
Marlyn. 


said 


@ q “Don’t make any 
‘ fires,” Helen said im- 
portantly, “and don’t 

let Bennie run off.” 
yank 9 “Certainly not,” said 
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Marlyn, standing very 
tall. Helen must have 
forgotten that she was 
seven now. “Bennie will 
be all right. He can 
make his rabbit.” 

But Bennie had other 
ideas. 

“IT found the scissors 
and cut it out all by my- 
self,” he said proudly, 
“and I sewed it almost all 
up.” The green oilcloth 
was trimmed in queer 
scallops, and sewed with 
big stitches in three dif- 

ferent colors. 

“QO Bennie,” said 
Marlyn, “let’s finish it. 
I’ll show you how to 
make nice little 

stitches that will hold the stuffing in.” 

“T’ll_ finish it tomorrow,” declared 
Bennie. “I’m tired.” 

Now there was nothing to do. Some- 
how, with every one gone, it was hard 
to pretend that this was just an ordi- 
nary day. It didn’t feel like a birthday, 
either. Marlyn blinked away tears. 

“Marlyn,” piped Bennie, “we’re go- 
ing to have ice cream! Oh, I forgot; 
it’s a s’prise. But we are, aren’t we, 
Marlyn?” 

“T don’t know,” Marlyn answered 
slowly. 

“Helen promised,” pleaded Bennie. 

But now Helen had 
extra work to do. . 

When Aunt Laura and A 9 
Mother needed help so ¢ 
much, Marlyn could 
see how Helen might 0 
forget. 

“We'll have ice } 
cream some _ other al 
time,” she thought. “I qo 
guess I’m old enough AALS 
not to care—much.” 
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Then she saw Bennie’s worried little 
face. He would be more deeply disap- 
pointed than Marlyn herself. He was 
too little to understand why a promise 
sometimes cannot be kept. 

“Yes, we'll have ice cream,” said Mar- 
lyn. “T’ll tell you something: we’ll make 
it ourselves!’ 

She would have to take her own new 
pennies to get the cream; but Bennie’s 
round, delighted eyes were brighter 
than the pennies. 

She looked through Mother’s recipe 
box and found the card marked “Plain 
Ice Cream.” It told just how much 
cream to use and how much sugar and 
how much vanilla. The cream in the 
ice box was for breakfast; but there was 
more cream at the corner store. Mar- 
lyn remembered just how Helen had 
made play ice cream with milk last win- 
ter. 

Marlyn put the cream from the store 
into a tall covered can. She set this in 
a kettle, and Bennie brought snow from 
the yard. They packed snow and salt 
around the can. When the cream began 
to freeze, they stirred it often with a 
spoon. When it was at last too stiff 
to stir, Marlyn stood the kettle on the 
back porch till supper. 

“Why, it’s almost supper time now!” 
she cried. 

“Will Mother and Helen come pretty 
soon?” asked Bennie anxiously. 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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Part One 


A special meeting of the J. Z. G. 
[Junior Zoo Gang] was being held at 
the headquarters of the club in the loft 
of the Sawyers’ unused hay barn. Bill 
Manning, the leader, was speaking. 

“The question is: Do we want to take 
into our gang the new boy in Grade 
7A?” Bill scratched the head of his 
yellow-and-white collie dog as he waited 
for some of the boys to speak. 

“Well, the only objection,” Bradford 
Girard hesitated, “is that he’s such a 
queer-acting fellow; does such funny 
things.” 

Philip Buttrick, seated on an over- 
turned crock that very cap- 
ably took the place of a chair, 
asked a question. “What 
seems to be the trouble with 
him?” 

“Yes, what’s the trouble? 
He looks like the right sort 
of boy to me,” Donald Hoff- 
ner added from his perch on 
the trapeze that Kendrick 
Sawyer, Senior, had installed 
for Ken, Junior. 

Jimmy Reynolds stopped 
whittling his slim reed for 
a moment. “Why, he’s just 
queer, that’s all.” 

“Doesn’t stick around after 
school,” Art Dimick explained. 

“Acts mysterious and 
queer,” Brad added. 

“Acts as if he were trying 
to hide something,” Wilbur 
Pritchard decided. 
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“Well, to me he always looks as if he 
were lonesome,” Phil told them. The 
Buttricks had moved into the little city 
of Leroy a year and a half before; and 
Phil, their only son, had known what it 
was to have to get acquainted with a 
group of boys who seemed quite satis- 
fied not to take any one else into the 
secrets of their club. “I don’t see any- 
thing queer about the things you have 
mentioned,” Phil added. 

“Maybe he has some kind of animal 
we can use in our zoo,” Don suggested. 

“That’s so,” Jimmy agreed. “We need 
a lot more talent, if we’re going to put 
on that show next month.” 


“Do we want to take into our 
gang the new boy in 
Grade 7A?” 
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Bill looked around at the other boys, 
whose faces were turned inquiringly to- 
wards him, and decided that he would 
not take the responsibility upon himself. 

“That’s why I called the gang together 
today,” he said quietly. “It’s for you to 
decide whether we take in Keith Town- 
send or not.” 

The Junior Zoo Gang looked uncer- 
tain. Bill was a year older than the rest 
of the members, and it was he who had 
always settled the questions that had 
arisen. He had started the club with 
his three-week-old puppy two years be- 
fore, and had let in Ken and Brad, with 
their tiny white mice and brand-new 
lamb, respectively. Of course the puppy 
was a mature dog by now; the mice had 
passed out of existence; and the thin- 
legged, shaky lamb had grown into a 
big, heavy sheep. 

At first the plan was to have a zoo 
club with only infant animals and their 
masters admitted. The boys had in- 
cluded Arthur when the Dimick family 
cat had had four 
small kittens, and 
Wilbur had been 
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admitted to the club when he had be- 
come the proud possessor of a brood of 
incubator chickens. The J. Z. G. had 
almost completely outgrown the junior 
element of the name. Their zoo now 
consisted principally of dogs—collies, 
hounds, and mongrels—but the boys still 
kept the club name. The initials had 
been sewed on their sweaters and 
painted on the gang’s football. 

“I say let him in,” Philip insisted. 

“Surely,” Donald agreed. “That is, of 
course, if he has a pet of some kind. 
That’s what got the rest of us in,” he 
reminded them. 

“Well, I suppose it won’t matter if he 
is a little queer,” Jim spoke slowly. 
“Maybe it’s just because he’s a new- 
comer.” 

Bill breathed a little more easily. He 
had not wanted to keep Keith out, but, 
on the other hand, he had not wanted to 
bring into the band of eight one who 
might not be regular. 

“T’ll appoint Phil Buttrick to go along 
with me tonight, to see if 
Keith can qualify, and to ask 

, him to join us,” Bill an- 
Wi nounced with dignity, and 
the meeting was over. 

Brad drew Jimmy to one 
side. 

“Think you can _ teach 
Scout those tricks in time for 
the show ?” he asked anxious- 
ly. 

“Of course,” Jimmy looked 
at him reproachfully. “Scout 
already stands on his hind 
legs and barks for food.” 

“Well, I’ve been trying to 
teach Ponto a few things,” 
Brad said in an anxious tone, 
“but so far, he hasn’t shown 
any great cleverness.” 

The J. Z. G. circus was 
only four weeks away, and 
the boys were intent on hav- 
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ing a show that would be well worth the 
nickel they would charge as admission. 
Don Hoffner and Ken Sawyer were the 
champion trapeze performers and were 
secretly practicing some breath-taking 
stunts which were to be a surprise 
even to the rest of the members of the 
club. 

Phil’s terrier, up to that time, had 
shown the greatest aptitude of all for 
the tricks. She could walk on her hind 
feet for several minutes at a time, and 
her master was trying to fix some ar- 
rangement for her right forepaw, so 
that she might carry a candle across the 
stage and upstairs. There was no doubt 
but that Rags would put on the prize act 
of the whole circus. 

Wilbur was to be the clown, for no 
other reason than that he had a clown 
costume which he had worn to a mas- 
querade party the year before. He had 
been practicing his act for weeks, and 
only a few days before the meeting of 

the J. Z. G. his fa- 
ther had told him 
that if he were being 
funny for his par- 
ents’ benefit, he 
might stop any time. 


Keith crouched over 
the cage 
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One of the special features of the show 
was to be Bill’s Shetland pony. There 
were to be rides up the lane to the 
Hoffner forty-acre lot and back, at a 
penny a ride. Don had thought they 
ought to charge more than that. 

“No,” Bill had insisted. “They’re 
paying five cents admission. They will 
feel as if that ought to include every- 
thing. A penny’s enough.” Bill was a 
fair-minded boy, and even though he 
generally had his own way in club mat- 
ters, the other members usually felt that 
their leader was right. 


Ken Sawyer lived on the north side 
of town, almost on the outskirts. That 
was one reason why the boys had se- 
lected his place as headquarters for the 
J. Z. G. They had plenty of room to 
play football, and next spring they 
wanted to lay out a baseball diamond. 
They did not confine themselves to play- 
ing with animals. Even though that 


had been the start of the gang, it was 


now merely a side line. Swimming in 
the creek that ran through the Sawyer 
premises was included in their summer 
fun, and skating on the creek in the 
winter was part of their schedule. 

The two boys started right after the 
meeting to make their call on Keith 
Townsend. 

“Of course he will have to qualify,” 
Bill warned. 

“Yes,” Phil agreed, “but everybody 
has a pet these days. He probably has 
some kind of pup.” 

“We have five dogs in the J. Z. G. 
now,” Bill pointed out. ‘“Let’s hope he 
owns some other animal. We ought to 
have a little variety in the club.” 

Striding along, hands in pockets, their 
shoulders hunched against the wind, the 
two boys made their way across town, 
from the north end over to the southeast 
edge, where the Townsends had recen:- 
ly moved from another state. It was 
growing dark when the boys approached 
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the fenced-in yard, and noticed that 
there were no lights in the square frame 
house ahead. 

“Maybe they’re outside feeding chick- 
ens,” Phil suggested. 

“Or taking care of his animals—if he 
has any,” Bill added. ‘“Let’s go around 
to the back and see if we can locate 
him.” 

“What on earth ” The boys 
stopped abruptly and stared in open- 
mouthed amazement. For in the rear of 
the Townsend yard was a high, screened 
wooden cage, quite evidently homemade. 
The front door of the cage was slightly 
open, and a figure, apparently that of 
Keith, crouched over it, doing something 
with a smaller wooden box. And what 
a noise! A sharp chatter filled the air. 
Slam went the door, and in a moment 
Keith walked up the path to the 
house. 

“Sh!” Bill laid his fingers on Philip’s 
parted lips and pulled him into the 
bushes. 

“Wait till he goes inside,” he whis- 
pered into his friend’s ear. “Let’s see 
what he has there that he’s being so 
secretive about.” 

When Keith had gone into 
the house, Phil cautiously fol- 
lowed Bill’s example and made 
his way on tiptoe to the back 
of the yard. 

“Squirrels !’’ Phil exclaimed. 
“Aren’t they beauties?” 

“Must be six or seven there. 
Say, has he pets!” the leader 
of the J. Z. G. marveled. 

“Guess that qualifies him 
for our club all right,” his 
companion remarked with sat- 
isfaction. “See that big fellow 
working on the hazel nut.” 

“Come on. Let’s ring the 
front doorbell and get it 
settled,” Bill suggested. “Say 
——” he stopped short. “I 


The boys stopped 
and stared in 
open - mouthed 
amazement 
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wonder where he gets them. He couldn’t 
have brought so many with him from 
Kingston, or we should have known 
about them. He must be catching them 
around here somehow.” 

“He probably catches them wild. That 
looked like some kind of trap in his hand 
when he was bent over the door of the 
cage.” 

“Seems like a lot of pets,” Bill com- 
mented, as they climbed the steps to 
the front door. 

Keith’s face brightened in glad sur- 
prise when he came to the door. “Hello,” 
he said. 

“Come on out,” Bill suggested. 

“We want to proposition you,” Philip 
grinned. 

“We’re from the J. Z. G.,” Bill began. 
“Eight of us fellows have a club that’s 
about the very best 
boys’ club in twenty 
counties,” Bill spoke 
with pride. “We 
don’t let in every 
one,” he continued. 
“You have to qual- 
ify.” 
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“It’s a secret club, and no one but the 
members knows the meaning of the let- 
ters,” Phil interrupted. “Of course, 
after you have been initiated, you’ll 
know, but until then all that we can tell 
you is that you have to owna pet. That 
entitles you to admission; that is, if the 
rest of the gang want you; and the J. 
Z. G. do.” 

Philip saw the eager, happy look in 
Keith’s face fade into disappointment. 
Bill took up the thread of the explana- 
tion. 

“Your pet doesn’t have to be any cer- 
tain kind of animal,” he hurried to say. 
“It doesn’t have to be a dog, though 
that’s what almost every boy has. A 
rabbit, or a—a squirrel—or any kind of 
pet will do.” 

Even in the dusk they saw Keith’s 
face redden. 

“T haven’t a pet,” he told them; “not 
right now.” The two companions looked 
at each other in amazement and horror. 
Why, they had just seen them! 


“I haven't a pet,” he told them 
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It was a quiet couple that, several 
minutes later, went down the street. 
Neither spoke until they had reached 
the second corner. 

“Why do you suppose he said that?” 
Phil asked unhappily. 

“IT can’t imagine,” was the answer, 
“especially when we had told him that 
the only way he could qualify for the 
J. Z. G. was to own a pet. Looks as if 
he didn’t want to be one of us.” 

“Well, it looks as if Jim and Brad 
and the others were right about his be- 
ing queer,” Phil admitted slowly. 

“Queer?” Bill’s face was stern and 
set. “Worse than that; he’s not honest. 
We wouldn’t have him in the club now 
no matter if he produced seventeen dif- 
ferent kinds of pets.” 

As Keith closed the door behind the 
two boys, his mother raised questioning 
eyes from her mending. ‘Why didn’t 
you ask them in, Son? Or did they have 
to hurry home for supper?” 

“Yes, Mother, I guess they did,” he 
answered hurriedly, and made his way 

out the back door, blinking back the 
blinding tears that he would not 
let her see. He knew what 
Phil Buttrick and Bill Man- 
ning had thought when 
they left—they had 
thought he was not tell- 
ing the truth. In some 
way they must have dis- 
covered about the squir- 
rels, although he had 
tried hard to keep them 

a secret. Keith clenched 
his fists as he forced 
back the tears that he 
thought unmanly. Stand- 
ing in front of his awk- 
ward but satisfactory 
cage, he peered in at the 
quiet balls of fur. “Seven, 
eight, and this after- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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A Reverie 


(Awarded a free subscription) 
By JUNE HOWELLS (12 years) 
Oroville, Calif. 


My mind is like the clear blue sky; 
my thoughts, the clouds that are for- 
ever moving about and changing in its 
great, unending expanse. My pure 
thoughts of peace and love and happi- 
ness are like the lovely white clouds; 
and thoughts of unkindness and sorrow 
bring tears, as the dark clouds bring 
storms of rain and thunder. The knowl- 
edge that I am constantly gaining, and 
the words of good and bad that I hear 
are like the winds. They shape and 
change my thoughts as the winds form 
and blend the clouds. Above all the 
wonderful, strengthening power of God 
shines out in my mind as God’s sun 
gives life and strength and warmth to 
all creatures of the earth; and though 
at times the dark thoughts seem to hide 
the light of God as the black clouds hide 
the sun, always, unfailingly, the glorious 
light and power conquers the darkness, 
to bless and guide us when we are sad 
or in need of divine help and strength. 
In the evening the peaceful, rich- 
colored clouds of the sunset are like my 
quiet, thankful thoughts at the end of 
the day; and in the silent night my 
little going-to-sleep thoughts of God 
shine peacefully in my mind as the little 
stars twinkle in the dark sky to remind 
us that God is watching over us as we 
sleep. 


A Hafpy Eskimo 
(Awarded a free subscription) 
By JAMES GIRDIN (10 years) 
Braham, Minn. 


I am a gay little Eskimo, 

I live in the land of ice and snow; 
No trees on land, no ships at sea, 
Still I’m as happy as happy can be. 


I’m short and fat with straight black 
hair, 

Skins of animals I wear; 

In winter, oil is my finest dish; 

In summer, I catch birds and fish. 


I have dogs to draw my sled 

And only a snow bank for my bed, 

But wrapped in deerskins and sealskins, 
too, 

I am as warm and contented as you. 


New Year Happenings 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By VIRGINIA L. BALFE (11 years) 


Denver, Colo. 


Listen to the people shout, 

See them crowding all about; 
Welcoming the glad New Year; 
Every one is full of cheer. 


As the New Year passes by, 

The old year’s end is drawing nigh; 
The bells are ringing, 

The children are singing, 

As the New Year passes by. 
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The Little Birdie 
(Awarded a free subscription) 
By BETsy JEAN CHRISTIAN (8 years) 
Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 


I know a little birdie, 
He sits up in the tree; 

And when I talk to him, 
He sings a song to me. 


f 


Paradise 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ELINorR B. ROVIN (10 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


Where the little birdies peep, 
Where the little froggies leap, 
Where the hills are very steep; 
That is where I like to sleep. 


Where there is a lot of hay, 
Where it’s sunny all the day, 
Where I can always play: 
That is where I like to stay. 


Where there is a lot of trees, 

Where there is a nice, cool breeze, 
Where there are flowers and honey bees; 
There I play and do as I please. 


In J anuary 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By EMILIA PISANI (10 years) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


In January, when days are cold 
And bitter winds are blowing, 

All the children that are bold 
Are out at snowball-throwing. 


In January when snow’s on the ground, 
All packed and nice for sliding, 
You can hear a merry sound 
As children all go gliding. 
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My Grandma's Place 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By WILMA RUTH DOLL (138 years) 
Larned, Kans. 


Along a winding road, 
Bordered by trees 

Which laugh and whisper 
In the breeze; 


And up a crooked lane 
There is a river, 

Where many wavelets 
Ripple and quiver. 


And by the river, 

Where the grass is long and rank, 
Lives my grandma 

In a white house on the bank. 


There is an orchard 
With apples, pears, and cherries; 
And of course there’re grapes 
And all kinds of berries. 


I also have many 
Good, juicy apples to eat; 
And, too, I can play 
On trees with the limbs for a seat. 


And at Grandma’s, 
Out in the water so blue, 
I like to swim 
And paddle my own canoe. 


So I like to go 
To this beautiful place, 
Where in every corner 
Nature has shown its face. 
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Father 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By Mary ALICE MUNN (10 years) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Dear Father, we thank Thee 
For our food this day. 
We thank Thee for thy sunshine 
Under which we play. 
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Winter and Summer 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By GEORGE GHANT (15 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Winter comes, winter goes, 
As I suppose you know, 
Summer comes, summer goes, 

This you have learned also. 


On winter days 
The wind blows hard, 
And it starts to snow; 
On summer days 
The sun shines bright, 
And birds sing soft and low. 
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EpITOR’S NOTE: Dear Reader, your poem or 
story may earn a year’s free subscription 
to WEE WISDOM magazine for you, just as 
their work has done for James and June 
and Betsy Jean. Remember, you are not 
eliminated until you have been awarded a 
subscription. All those who have had work 
published, but have not earned subscriptions, 
may try again as often as they like. 

To the authors of the best three contribu- 
tions published each month free one-year 
subscriptions to WEE WISDOM are awarded. 
All children whose work is published are 
made members of our writers’ guild and re- 
ceive guild membership cards. 

Here are the rules; follow them carefully: 
Send us only poems and stories that you 
have made up in your own mind. Copied 
work will not be accepted. Ask your par- 
ents, teacher, or guardian to write us a 
note along with your work, stating that 
they know your poem or story to be your 
own original effort. Give your full name, 
age, and address, and do your very best 
work, 

All material for the guild pages should 
reach us three months in advance of the 
issue for which it is intended. March work 
should be at our office before the twentieth 
of December; April work, before the twenti- 
eth of January. Address your letters to 
The WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo., and mail them early. 
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The Animal Kingdom 
of the J. Z.G. 


(Continued from page 20) 
noon’s catch makes nine. I'll get four 
more and then I can qualify.” 

Two sober boys were tramping across 
town to their homes. Phil’s shoulders 
sagged in disappointment, but Bill was 
angry and condemning. 

“He can’t lie to us and get away with 
it,” he declared crossly, kicking at the 
fallen leaves. ‘We'll tell the rest of the 
gang and blacklist him with any of the 
decent crowd.” 

His companion was silent for a mo- 
ment and then, with more determina- 
tion than the twelve-year-old son of the 
Buttricks usually showed, he decided: 
“No, we won’t, Bill. We’ll just tell the 
others that he can’t qualify right now, 
and then you and I will appoint our- 
selves an investigating committee to 
find out what’s the trouble with Keith 
Townsend. I’m sure there’s something 
wrong, for he doesn’t look like the kind 
of fellow that would lie, and besides, I 
have a hunch there’s a mystery here.” 

Bill was surprised at Phil’s unex- 
pected plan; so surprised that he agreed 
without question. 

“Well, all right,” he said slowly. “I 
suppose it will be fun to solve this secret 
—whatever it is.” 

“We'll take turns watching him. 
There’s no school tomorrow, and I live 
the nearest. I’ll take the morning, and 
you can relieve me at noon.” 

(To be continued) 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. 
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BY FLORENCE TAYLOR | 


‘Twas daybreak. In the nursery 
The light was very dim. 
Said Downy Duck to Woolly Lamb, 


“I'm going for a swim.” 


“We'll go with you,” said Woolly Lamb 
And Jumping Jack so strong. 
“Yes, do,” said Downy Duck. “I'm glad 


To have my friends along.” 


They started forth, but lost their way 
Across the nursery floor. 
Then Kindly Cat came purring in, 


And led them to the door. [| 
“We thank you, Kindly Cat,” they said. 


‘Now we'll be on our way, 
But maybe we can do for you 
A friendly turn some day.” 


A 
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‘Words by 
oMatianPhelps 


Brightly 


A Q brand new year, a grand new year Hascome to stay with us, pany 
ust 


2. Abrand new year, a grand new year With each day clean and white, 


= 


As one by oneGrand- 


bring a host of hap-py days To work and play with us, 
a book In which we mean to write; And we must try, as 


like the pag-es o 


— 


T 


J 


father Sun Shall wakethemupand say, “Now hur-ry, scur-ry down to earth, And 
days go by, To keep the pag-es fair, And write the sto-ry of the year With 


be a nice new day.” 


patient, lov-ing care So, whether the day be sunny, Orwhethertherain comes 


E- if 


Happy New Year! Happy New Year! We’regladyou’vecome to town. 


it 
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HE LEAPING bonfire throws its 
reddish light over the group of 
Boosters that are standing around it on 
top of Snowslide Hill. It is New Year’s 
Eve, and they have brought their sleds 
up to the big hill just outside of town 
to watch for the New Year. They have 
been sliding down the hill, but now they 
are getting warm around the fire. 

“What time is it, Captain?” questions 
Bob eagerly. “Is it nearly time for the 
New Year to come?” 

“Not quite.” Our Captain takes out 
his big watch. “We must still wait fif- 
teen minutes.” 

“There is something coming along the 
road,” cries Mary Lou. “It looks like 
a sleigh. It is! I can hear the bells.” 

The sleigh speeds swiftly over the 
snow towards them, and the big white 
horse stops before them with a snort. 
Who do you suppose steps out? None 
other than Father Time himself. We 
know him at once by his long flowing 
robes and the scythe which he always 
carries. 


“My!” he begins, getting out of the 
sleigh and shaking the snowflakes from 
his long beard, “I’m glad I’ve found you 
Boosters. I need help. The New Year 
refuses to come!” 


“What!” cries every one. “Refuses 
tocome! Why, what can we do without 
the New Year? What is the matter?” 

“The matter is this,” begins Father 
Time sadly: “Last night the north 
breezes told the New Year that they 
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GOOD WORDS 


had not heard a single good resolution 
being made. The New Year felt quite up- 
set about it, and said, ‘What good is a 
New Year if no one makes any good 
resolutions? People might just as well 
keep the Old Year, even if he is old and 
almost worn-out.’ 

“Then the New Year went back to his 
home behind the moon, and I haven’t 
been able to coax him out since. What 
shall we do? If the New Year doesn’t 
come, we shall have no year at all, for 
the Old Year’s time is almost up and he 
can’t work much longer.” 

There is a worried silence. Then—— 

“I know what to do,” shouts Bobby. 
“Use our Good Words Booster Club 
pledge! Each Booster will resolve anew 
to keep our pledge and to get at least 
one new member this month who will 
keep the pledge too. That will make 
ever and ever so many good resolutions.” 

“Just the thing!” cries Father Time. 
“T’ll go fetch the New Year.” But even 
before he can get the sleigh started there 
is a rush of the north wind and a whirl 
of snow, and the New Year stands be- 
fore us. 


“The north breezes told me of your 
resolutions,” he greets us, “and I was 
so happy that I came at once.” 

“Hurrah for the Boosters!” shouts Fa- 
ther Time. “Happy New Year is here. 
Let the bells ring and the whistles blow. 
The Boosters have saved the new year.” 


If you want to help the Boosters keep 
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their pledge but have not yet joined our 
club, sign the blank given on page 29 
and mail it to us. If you are already a 
member, ask some friend to sign the 
blank and send it in. We will mail you 
complete information about the Booster 
Club, and answer any questions. 

We have a Booster Club pin which is 
the likeness of the three wise monkeys. 
Pins may be purchased for twenty-five 
cents each, or may be earned as follows: 
Join the club and make four monthly re- 
ports to the secretary, also send in one 
subscription to WEE WISDOM magazine 
other than your own. 


All Boosters are expected to report 
once a month for four months to the 
secretary. After that they may write 
once a month for as long as they like. 
We are always glad to hear from our 
members. 


Dear Secretary: Ever since I have had 
my Prayer of Faith and my passport to 


the Land of Love, I have been trying to say 
kind and pure things to my friends. 
I like WEE WISDOM very much. 
all the letters that the other Boosters write, 
and I also write to people who wish to 
correspond with other readers. 
Are we supposed to write just for four 


I read 


months? I feel that the Booster Club is 
helping me a lot.—Helen Nightingale. 


We are glad that Georgamy is learn- 
ing that nothing is too hard to do when 
she lets the Father within help her. 


Dear Secretary: I was glad to read the 
nice letter from you. I am trying to be a 
true club member, and to speak only good, 
true words. I have been keep- 
ing the pledge pretty well. I 
say The Prayer of Faith every 
day. It helps me to do lots of 
things. I take music lessons 
and sometimes a piece is hard 
for me. I say, “God is my 
help,” and it doesn’t seem so 
hard. God bless you, and all 
the world.—Georgamy Kirtley. 


If there are other Boosters 
in your neighborhood or 
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school, we suggest that you get together 
and organize a local Booster Club. You 
will find it interesting. 

Dear Secretary: Our club is getting along 
just fine. We have parties every once in 
a while for the different members. We 
have our meeting every Wednesday after- 
noon. We have visitors in our club every 
once in a while and we like to have them, 
too. I expect pretty soon we shall be elect- 
ing new officers for our club. I am the 
secretary.—Ruth Loblaw. 


Vivian is learning to use The Prayer 
of Faith. Do you wonder how prayer 
could help her when she had something 
in her eye? When she prayed she put 
her trust in God. When she was filled 
with faith, fear left her and she relaxed 
the muscles and nerves of her eye and 
the object that was in her eye was 
washed out. This is one of the ways in 
which prayer acts. 


Dear Secretary: I love WEE WISDOM. I 
read every word in it. I also read it to my 
little brother Jimmy, who will be in the 
second grade this year and soon will be able 
to read it himself. My sister Elnora likes 
to read it too. Yes, and Mamma always 
reads it and says she thinks it is helping 
me to be more thoughtful of others. This 
summer, while picking cherries, something 
got in my eye. It hurt badly. I said The 
Prayer of Faith and it came out.—Vivian 
Cochran. 


We are glad that you are sharing your 
magazines with others, Betty Ann. 
Know that the Father will share His 
good just as freely with you, by opening 
the way for you to receive WEE WISDOM 
again next year. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying 
to keep the pledge. I have been 
letting a boy next door read 
my WEE WISDOM. He said he 
liked it very much. I have 
two cards of The Prayer of 
Faith. One card I use when | 
say it at night; the other, I 
use in the morning. I am try- 
ing to save enough money ‘to 
buy WEE WISDOM next year. 
—Betty Ann Egan. 
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Continue to pray for your father, 
Marian, so that his healing may be com- 
plete. 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying to 
keep the pledge, but sometimes I forget. 

My father was in the hospital and I said 
The Prayer of Faith for him. He is home 
now and is feeling fine—Marian Daniels. 


Wishing you the happiest year you 
have ever had, and a successful voyage 
on the sea of 1934, we are 


The Captain, 
The Secretary, and 
Every Booster, everywhere. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS . 

Pearl V. Schmidt, 402 N. 2d St., Colum- 
bia, Ill.; Idalie Morales (15 years), 44 Cris- 
tina St., Ponce, Porto Rico; Henry Penner, 
Route 1, Box 276, Dinuba, Calif.; Pauline 
Murdock (11 years), 720 Woodland, Kansas 
City, Mo.; V. Marilyn Rohr (9 years), 237 
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S. Richardson Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Gor- 
don Alexander Sayers, Cole Apartments, 
Washington St., Greencastle, Ind.; Barbara 
MacWilliam (13 years), 3511 Davenport St., 
Washington, D. C.; Marcella Lipscomt (12 
years), 4817 36th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; Jane Lambert (10 years), Box 434, 
Guerneville, Calif.; Ada Arlene Mohr (13 
years), 1338 Butler St., Easton, Pa.; Mary 
E. Cooper (10 years), 7 Edgerton Terr., 
East Orange, N. J.; Lenore Snetsinger, 31 
Latimer Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Jane Lambert: prayers; Mary E. Cooper: 
prayers; Edith Lonsdale: prayers for health 
for her mother, and for her own success in 
school work; June Laverne Schubach: 
prayers for prosperity for herself and fam- 
ily; Delmar Hansley: prayers to be a good 
boy; George E. Habersham: prayers for 
the success of the Golden Lily Booster Club; 
Jenny Lind Wilson: prayers to keep the 
pledge and to be successful in her school 
work. 


RULES OF GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen may become members. 
2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep 
the pledge by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, 


and health. 


3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her how they 


are succeeding in keeping the pledge. 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. 


(Application 


blanks for new members to sign will be sent upon request.) 

5. If a member wishes help in gaining health, in succeeding in his school work, in 
making friends, or with any other problem, he may write the secretary. She will be 
glad to help him or to place his name on the list of readers (published each month in 


WEE WISDOM) who wish prayers. 


If you would like to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club, sign this ap- 
plication blank and send it to the secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


THE PLEDGE 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak good words. 
Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club, that I may 


help others as well as myself to be happy. 


I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep the 


rules of the club. 


Name 


Street address 


City or Town ....... 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Gifts for the Christ Child 


LESSON 1, JANUARY 7, 1934 


Long centuries before the Baby Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, God promised 
the Jewish people that He would send 
them a ruler. The words of the old 
promise are: 

“And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, 
Art in no wise least among the princes 
of Judah: 
For out of thee shall come forth a gov- 
ernor, 
Who shall be shepherd of my people 
Israel.” 

You will find this prophecy in the 
Bible lesson for today, which is taken 
from Matthew 2:1-11. 

This promise helped the Israelites 
through many trying times, for always 
they had the coming of the Savior to 
look forward to. 

Now when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judea, a bright star shone in 
the heavens. Wise men who lived in 
the East knew that a Savior had been 
promised, and they too were eagerly 
awaiting His birth. When these wise 
men saw His star shining, they came 
in search of Him and brought with them 
rich gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh. They brought rich gifts, but 
there were other gifts brought to the 
lowly manger. The shepherds on the 
hills, keeping watch over their sheep, 
saw the star and heard the angels 
sing of His coming, and they brought 
their rich gifts of love and praise and 
thanksgiving, and offered them to the 
Christ Child. 


We are sure that since each one of- 
fered the best that he had, each gift 
was equally acceptable to the Father. 

We too offer our gifts to the Christ 
child. Our love might be likened to 
gold, our truthfulness to frankincense, 
and our loyalty to myrrh. Of course 
we cannot go to the manger cradle in 
far-away Bethlehem and offer our gifts 
to the Baby that lay there two thousand 
years ago, but there is in each one of us 
the ability to let his mind meet the mind 
of Christ, and it is in that meeting that 
we make our offerings of love and truth- 
fulness and loyalty. We can say to this 
Christ mind in us: 

Dear Christ, I love all that You love; 
I speak the truth as You would have me 
speak it: I am loyal to You in all that I 
think and do. 


God’s Voice 
LESSON 2, JANUARY 14, 1934 

Between the time of the lesson for 
last Sunday and that of the lesson for 
today, several years have passed. Jesus 
is now a young man. He has learned 
many things. One of the most worth- 
while things that He learned as a little 
boy was to listen to the mind of God 
speaking to His mind. Because He was 
able to do this, He never forgot that God 
was His heavenly Father and that He 
was always with His Son. 

In the lesson for today, which you wil! 
find in Matthew 4:1-11, Jesus was called 
upon to meet a temptation. That sly 
voice that speaks to your mind some- 
times and tells you that if you do not 
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know how to do the problems the teacher 
has given you, you can take just a little 
peek at your classmate’s paper, and that 
you will make a grade and no one will 
be any the wiser; or that tells you that 
you can buy candy with the change the 
grocer gives you, and that Mother will 
think the bill was just a little more 
than she had expected it to be: this same 
voice spoke to Jesus. It told Him several 
things, just as it tries to tell you many 
things. Among these things was this, 
that if Jesus would fall down and wor- 
ship this voice (that is, do just as it 
said), it would give Jesus all the king- 
doms of the earth. 

Now Jesus knew the difference be- 
tween the sly voice and God’s voice, for 
He had learned as a child to listen to 
God’s voice; so when the temptation 
came, He knew what to do. He told the 
voice to get behind Him, that a man 
could not live by bread alone, but that 
he had to have every word that came 
from God. By this He meant that in 
order to be well and happy, we need not 
only food for our bodies, but the love and 
wisdom and honesty of God as well. 

Because Jesus resisted the temptation 
that came to Him, our lesson says that 
the angels “came 
and ministered unto 
him.” 

If we drive out of 
our minds all 
thoughts of cheat- 
ing and dishonesty, 
then God’s angels— 
thoughts of wisdom 
and honesty — will 
come to help us 
solve our own prob- 
lems and carry home 
the right change to 
Mother. 


These two voices 
speak to us often. 
We can learn to tell 
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which is the voice of God by keeping in 
mind this thought: 


I listen to the voice of God. 


Correcting Mistakes 
LESSON 3, JANUARY 21, 1934 


There are two ways of living that 
help us to be happy. The first way was 
taught in the lesson for last Sunday. 
That way was to listen to the voice of 
God speaking to our minds and to obey 
that voice only. The second is taught 
in our Bible lesson for today, which you 
will find in Matthew 4:12-25. The sec- 
ond way of being happy was taught by 
Jesus when He said: 

“Repent ye; for the kingdom of heav- 
en is at hand.” 

By this Jesus meant that when one 
makes a mistake and it is called to his 
attention, he should acknowledge that 
he made the mistake and try not to do 
the same thing again. The kingdom of 
heaven is a state of happiness. In this 
kingdom of heaven we do perfectly all 
that we do: We think loving thoughts; 
we speak true words; we do kind deeds. 
When we do all these perfect things in 
a perfect way, we 
and those about us 
are happy. But if 
we make a mistake 
we destroy this hap- 
piness, and we do 
not then live in the 
kingdom of heaven. 


When Jesus tells 
us to “Repent... 
for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” 
He wants us to cor- 
rect our mistakes so 
that we may live 
happily and be at 
home in the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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Is the child happy who speaks un- 
kindly or who acts in an ugly way to- 
wards some one else? You say, “Of 
course not.” 

How can he become happy again and 
make those about him happy? By ac- 
knowledging his mistake, doing what he 
can to correct it, and resisting the temp- 
tation to make the same mistake again. 

Perhaps no one is strong enough to 
resist all temptation as Jesus did, but 
when we do make mistakes all of us 
can do as Jesus teaches in the lesson 
for today; we can repent, and in this 
way reénter the kingdom of happiness. 

This thought will help us to live hap- 
pily this week: 

I will correct my mistakes and try to 
do better next time. 


/ 


Our Standards 


LESSON 4, JANUARY 28, 1934 


We are sure that every one under- 
stands what is meant by having stand- 
ards. A standard is a model. Your 
teacher probably talks often to you about 
keeping up the standard of your school. 
By that she means, of course, that the 
school has established a certain stand- 
ard of truthfulness, honesty, fair play, 
and loyalty, as well as a standard in 
scholarship and attendance, and it is 
necessary that each one keep himself up 
as nearly as possible to this standard. 
Your family also has a certain standard 
to live by and Father and Mother expect 
you always to measure up to it. 

In the Bible lesson for today, which 
you will find in Matthew 5:1-12, Jesus 
set up a standard for all people to live 
by if they wish to be happy. The set of 
rules that He gave in this lesson is called 
the Beatitudes, and each one points out 
a way to happiness. Some of them may 
be difficult for you to understand. If 
so, perhaps Mother or Father will be 
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glad to explain them more fully than we 
can in the space we have for the lesson. 

There are nine rules in the first part 
of the lesson that begin with the word 
blessed. Blessed means happy; so that 
each one of these blessed’s means that 
if we obey the rule we shall be happy. 

Let us see how these rules work in our 
lives. We shall take the one that says, 
“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.” There are many ways 
in which boys and girls can and do show 
mercy. For instance, if you should get 
up in the morning and find the ground 
and all the trees and shrubs covered 
with sleet and ice and a flock of hun- 
gry birds shivering in the shelter of the 
porch, your act of mercy would be to 
scatter crumbs and set out a pan of 
warm drinking water. 

Jesus said, “Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy.” Those 
who show mercy to others of God’s crea- 
tures can expect mercy when they are 
in need of it. Suppose that you have a 
long way to walk to school. If Father 
should take you to school on this cold, 
slippery morning, he would be showing 
mercy to you, and you would be happy 
because of it. This particular experi- 
ence may not come to any of you, but if 
you have a feeling of tenderness and 
mercy in your heart for others, you 
will find that those about you are tender 
and merciful to you. 

Each of these rules works in the same 
way as the one we have discussed. Jesus 
knew that this was true, and He gave 
the Beatitudes to us as a standard to 
live by in order that we might be happy. 

Let us take this for our standard: 

I am merciful to all God’s creatures. 


Table Blessing 
By THEODOSIA SMITH 


For all good things You give to me, 
My thanks, dear Lord, I give to Thee. 
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As your stamp collection grows, you 
will find that there are very few sub- 
jects that are not pictured on the stamps 
of one country or another. For instance, 
take the subject of religion. Although 
you may not think so at first, there are 
many stamps with religious subjects for 
their pictures, and they tell some of the 
most interesting stories that are to be 
found anywhere. 

Let us look for a minute at the pic- 
ture of the stamp from the Dominican 
Republic, which shows the cathedral of 
Santo Domingo. There is noth- 
ing very unusual in this pic- 
ture until we find that the 
Santo Domingo Cathedral is the 
oldest church in America. It 
was built in 1512, only twenty 
years after Columbus first 
sighted the New World. It is 
modeled after the cathedrals of 
Spain and is a very beauti- 
ful building. 

When Columbus died, he 
was buried in this very 
church. Nearly 300 years 
later a coffin, which the 
Spaniards claimed had con- 
tained the body of the ex- 
plorer, was removed from 


Santo Domingo 
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the cathedral and taken to Spain where 
it was buried there with royal pomp. 
The Dominicans, however, say that the 
coffin that was found was not that of 
Columbus. They think that he is still 
buried in their church. 

The cathedral that you see rising 
above the tops of the trees on the Nic- 
araguan stamp is a good example of the 
kind of church that the Spaniards were 
fond of building. A cathedral similar 
to this one may be found in almost every 
Central American city. 

Christianity is not the only 
religion represented on stamps. 
Look at the Egyptian stamps in 
your collection. You will find 
on many of them pictures of the 
pyramids and temples of an- 
cient Egypt, which were built 
by the followers of one of the 
oldest religions known to man. 

On many of the stamps of 

Portugal and her colonies is 

a picture of the Roman god- 

dess of grain, Ceres. The 

old Romans believed that 

Ceres was responsible for 

good or bad crops; therefore 

the farmers took special care 
(Please turn to page 44) 


St. Francis of Assisi 
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Barrel-Stave Skis 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


When your grandfather was a boy, 
many things were sold in barrels. Sugar, 
flour, or apple barrels were easy to find. 
With the first good snow, Grandfather 
went to the woodshed, pulled two staves 
from an old barrel, and with a couple 
of blocks of wood and a length of har- 
ness strap, soon had a serviceable pair 
of skis. Nowadays barrels are not so 
plentiful. Nevertheless, many are still 
in use. By keeping watch at the neigh- 
borhood stores, you will soon find a light 
barrel with staves suitable for making 
a fine pair of skis. 

The staves selected should be 5 or 6 
inches wide at the center line and have 
only a slight curve. If your staves are 


bowed too much, wrap them in wet 
rags; then lay them, bow side up, on the 
floor, and place a heavy weight in the 


middle. After awhile this treatment will 
take out some of the curve. Remove 
weights and rags, then dry the staves. 
Do not dry too close to a fire, lest they 
warp. 

Two pieces of wood, 1 by 4 inches 
thick and 8 inches long make good 
foot blocks. These are fastened with 
short screws in the exact center of the 
stave. The center of the stave may easily 
be found by balancing it on a narrow 
board. Countersink the screws so that 


they will be below the surface, as in 
figure 2. 

Smooth the bottoms of the staves very 
carefully, using first coarse, then fine 
sandpaper. When sanded smooth, put 
on a dressing of floor wax, working it 
well into the grain of the wood. Then 
polish off all excess wax. 

Place your foot in the ski (see figure 
3). Stretch a strap about 114 inches 
wide over your instep. Make the strap 
tight enough to hold your foot firmly, 
then tack the ends of the strap to the 
foot block on each side. Leather, webb- 
belting, or heavy canvas can be used 
equally well for the strap. 

Your ski pole or stav should be about 
5 feet long and large enough around to 
be good and stout. With a coping saw, 
cut a round disk, 4 inches in diameter 
and about 14 inch thick, from a piece of 
tough wood (see figure 4). Bore a hole 
1 inch across, or perhaps a little larger, 
in the center of the disk. Whittle the 
lower end of the ski pole up 6 inches to 
fit the hole in the disk, as in figure 5. 
Push the disk into place and fasten with 
small finish nails. 

With a little practice you can soon 
coast swiftly and safely down the steep- 
est slope, then zigzag your way back up 
with the aid of your ski pole. 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Marjorie met the cooking club girls 
at the door. “Have you made your New 
Year’s resolutions yet?” she asked. “If 
you have,” she continued without wait- 
ing for an answer, “Mother has one to 
add to your list. Here it is.” 

“Resolved: To cook something at least 
once a week, oftener if possible,’ read 
Daisy Dean. 

“Let’s write it in our ‘notebooks at 
the top of the page for January,” sug- 
gested Ann Beth. “That won’t be a 
hard resolution to keep, for I really like 
to cook.” 

“So do I,” chorused Daisy Dean and 
Marjorie. 

“You will ‘really like’ the dish we 
are to prepare today,” Mrs. Miller said. 
“Birthdays always suggest cakes ; pump- 
kin pies mean Thanksgiving; every one 
thinks of candy at Christmas time. What 
food do you associate with New Year’s 
Day?” she asked. 

“At Grandmother’s they always have 
lots of sandwiches, hot coffee, and little 
cakes,” said Ann Beth. “In the after- 
noon all their friends call to wish them 
a happy New Year.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Miller, “my mother 
always said that New Year’s Day was 
the time for renewing old friendships 
and making new ones. That’s one old 
custom I’d like to see come back into 
fashion. Well, Marjorie, what is it we 
always serve on New Year’s Day?” 

“Date pudding,” answered Marjorie. 

“Right,” smiled Mrs. Miller, “and to- 
day we are going to use a recipe sent to 
us by a little girl in Indiana. It is called: 


HASTY DATE PUDDING 
1 cupful dates, seeded and chopped fine 
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1 cupful nut meats, cut fine 
1 egg, beaten light 

cupful flour 

Y% teaspoonful baking powder 
Y% cupful all bran 

6 tablespoonfuls honey 

¥, pint of cream 

This quantity serves four persons. 

“If you should like to make the pud- 
ding at home for the family,” suggested 
Mrs. Miller, “just double the amounts 
given in this small recipe and bake in a 
big pudding dish instead of the four tiny 
ones we are using today.” 

Ann Beth studied her notebook. 
“Date pudding,” she laughed. “I sup- 
pose it’s named that to help us remember 
the date—January 1, 1934.” 

Mrs. Miller smiled. ‘Daisy Dean, you 
may break the egg and beat it until it 
is very light in color. Ann Beth, you 
may chop the dates and nuts while Mar- 
jorie butters the baking dishes. Now we 
stir together all the materials except the 
cream, and then turn the mixture out 
into four buttered ramekins. Later we 
shall whip the cream and serve it with 
the pudding.” 

“What is this pan of hot water for?” 
asked Daisy Dean as she peeped into the 
oven. 

“Oh, that’s one of the secrets of a suc- 
cessful pudding,” confided Mrs. Miller. 
“See, we put the baking dishes in the 
shallow pan of hot water so that the 
pudding will not burn. Then cook for 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Now,” she continued, “‘let’s clean up the 
kitchen and whip the cream. Fly into 
it, so that we may work up an appetite 
by the time the pudding is ready to come 
out of the oven.” 
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WHAT WEE WISDOM OFFERS 
THE GRADE TEACHER 


ANUARY’S biting winds and glis- 
tening snows bring new prob- 
lems to the grade teacher. Jan- 
uary means promotion, new 
classes, new schedules. Let 

WEE WISDOM help with these adjust- 
ments. 


Organized classes stimulate interest 
among the pupils, and give them added 
opportunities for self-government and 
self-expression. WEE WISDOM’s Good 
Words Booster Club offers a conven- 
ient program for organizing your 
class. The club pledge, inspirational 
leaflets, and practical suggestions for 
organization may be had by writing 
the central secretary. You will find 
the club interesting to children, while 
helping them to establish habits of 
constructive thinking, speaking, and 
acting. 


Each story published in this issue, 
from “Billy Brag” to “Ray’s Wrist 
Tag,” deals with some phase of child 
life. Teachers, reading between the 
lines, will find pleasant ways of solv- 
ing many of the social problems of 
their classes. Why not establish a 
reading-aloud time in your room, using 
WEE WIspom’s stories? A copy of 
WEE WIsDoo left on the class reading 
table, will not long remain idle. 


For art work and posters, we rec- 
ommend the cover design and the 


full-page illustrated poems. Children 
will be especially fascinated by the 
drawings on pages 24 and 25. These 
figures lend themselves easily to trac- 
ing and poster work. Younger chil- 
dren will enjoy acting out the poem, 
also. 


The page of cut-outs presents ma- 
terial for art classes, as well as an 
opportunity for a nature-study lesson 
on turtles. With a few tracings 
enough carbon copies of the turtle can 
be made so that every member of the 
class may have one to color and as- 
semble. A lesson on the turtle may 
be the first step towards arousing a 
desire for a class aquarium. 


Of especial interest to boys is the 
handicraft article which gives direc- 
tions for making a pair of skis from 
barrel staves. What can equal the 
sense of satisfaction that comes as 
the result of having turned waste ma- 
terial into something useful and en- 
tertaining? Perhaps after they have 
had a little practice the boys will want 
to give a skiing exhibition. 


The encouraging letters that we re- 
ceive from teachers, educational lead- 
ers, and librarians are an inspiration. 
We shall be glad to have your sugges- 
tions, comments, and criticisms, also. 
Let us know if we are meeting your 
needs and those of your pupils. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


ORALEE was disappointed. She 
tried to look pleased. She even 
managed a smile, but it was hard to do. 
“IT know I shouldn’t feel like this,”’ she 
told herself. ‘‘Well-bred persons are 
always thankful for a gift. I do thank 
Aunt Cora, but somehow——”_ In spite 
of her reasoning, the corners of Cora- 
lee’s mouth drooped. She wondered 
what the gang would say. They were 
sure to be disappointed, too. They had 
all looked forward eagerly to her birth- 
day and to the opening of the interest- 
ing gift package from France. It 
had come ten days ago and had been on 
the closet shelf until to- 
day. The Spartans had 
been in to see the queer 
postmarks and David 
had asked for the foreign 
stamps, for his stamp 
album. They had lifted 
the package and meas- 
ured it and tried to guess 
what it contained. Cora- 
lee had promised to go to 
the Roost as early on the 
morning of her birthday 
as she could and to take 
the gift from Paris with 
her. She sighed now as 
she got into her coat and 
tucked the box under her 


Magic Mirror 


of smoke curling up from the chimney 
of the Roost, and Coralee knew that the 
Spartans were waiting for her. By the 
time she reached the door she had forced 
a smile. “Hello, everybody!” she cried 
as she entered. 

“Happy birthday!” called the gang. 
Then in the next breath, “What was in 
the package from Paris?” 

Coralee laid it on the table and turned 
to take off her coat. The Spartans 
rushed to open the package. 

“Here, David, are the stamps,” Red 
said, as he handed David the outside 
wrapper. 

“It’s wrapped in 
enough tissue paper,” 
said Kegs. 

“Don’t drop it,” Cora- 
lee warned them. 

Carefully un- 
wrapped it and held it up. 
“A mirror!” he said, in 
disgust; “nothing but a 
mirror!” 

Now, although Coralee 
had not been exactly 
pleased with the present 
herself, she did not like 


Red’s tone. “It’s a very 
nice mirror,” she said 
stoutly. 


“Yes,” admitted Red, 


arm. 
There was a thin line 


Coralee tucked the box 
under her arm 


“but who wants a mir- 
ror?” 
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“T wouldn’t 
blame you for not 
wanting one, Red,” 
laughed Kegs. 

“Girls like mir- 
rors,” said David. 

“Well,” began 
Coralee, “I have a 
mirror with my 
dresser set, and I 
really don’t need 
another one.” 

The Spartans 
suddenly realized 
that Coralee was 
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disappointed. 

“But this one 
has a dandy leather frame,” said Cousin 
Bob hastily. 

“Say, I wouldn’t mind having a mir- 
ror from Paris myself,” said Kegs, and 
he dug his elbow into Red’s ribs. 

“What are you——” began Red, turn- 
ing toward Kegs in surprise. Kegs 
winked and nodded in Coralee’s direc- 
tion. Then Red understood. She was 
disappointed enough without the gang’s 
“rubbing it in.” He leaned over and 
picked up the looking glass. “It’s this 
real leather frame that I like,” he said. 
“See, you don’t have to hold it. It will 
stand anywhere you want it.” 

“It is an especially nice one,” said 
Coralee. 

Andy was looking at the leather when 
he noticed a bit of paper sticking out 
of the corner. With his finger nail Andy 
pulled out a folded slip with some writ- 
ing on it. He turned his back, so that 
the gang might not see what he had. 
In a few minutes he straightened, smil- 
ing. 

“Do you care if I take this mirror out 
of the frame?” he asked Coralee. 

“Go ahead,” she answered, “but be 
careful not to break it.” 

“It’s just like a picture frame,’ said 
Cousin Bob. 


“A mirror!” Red said in disgust 


“It slips out easily,” said David. 

Andy took the mirror over to the cor- 
ner where it was dark. Then he held 
it up before his eyes. 

“What are you looking at the back of 
it for?” asked Red. 

Andy did not answer, but kept mov- 
ing the mirror before his eyes. 

“Turn it around,” advised Chink. 

“Coralee, you stand there in the light 
from the window,” said Andy. 

“What for?” asked Coralee as she 
moved over. 

“Now, look in the mirror,” directed 
Andy. 

“What’s the big idea?” Red wanted 
to know. The gang gathered close to 
Coralee. 

“I’m looking,” she told Andy. 

“IT can hold this mirror up in front 
of my eyes, like this, and tell you what 
you are doing,” Andy stated. 

“Not without peeking,” Chink dis- 
agreed. 

“You stand right there where you can 
see if I peek around it,” said Andy. 

“All right,” Chink agreed. 

Coralee wrinkled up her nose. 

“You’re making a face,” said Andy. 

“How did you know?” Coralee was 
surprised. 
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“Let me try,” said Red. “Chink, you 
watch Andy.” 

“He’s looking right at the back of the 
mirror,” Chink said. ‘He couldn’t pos- 
sibly see you.” 

Red stuck his tongue out. The gang 
looked over his shoulder and saw his 
reflection in the mirror. 

“T hope you bite your tongue.” Andy 
laughed. 

“You peeked,” accused Red. 

“He did not,” objected Chink. 

“Then how could he see Red?” asked 
Coralee. 

“It’s a magic mirror,” grinned Andy. 

“There’s a trick about it somehow,” 
Cousin Bob decided. 

“Yes,” agreed Andy, “but it’s not my 
trick. It’s the magic in the Argus mir- 
ror.” 

“What kind of mirror?” asked David. 

“It’s an Argus mirror,” Andy an- 
swered. 

“How do you know?” Kegs exclaimed. 

“Wasn’t Argus the god with a hun- 
dred eyes that we read about in school?” 
David questioned. 

“You’re getting warm,” Andy told 
him. 

“Tell us, Andy,” begged Coralee. 


“Why!” Coralee gasped. 
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“T’ll show you instead. Come here!’ 
said Andy. Coralee went to the dark 
corner and held the mirror in front of 
her eyes. 

“T’ll look in the mirror,” David of- 
fered. 

“Why!” Coralee gasped. “I can see 
you, David. You’re smiling.” 

After that it was an excited scramble 
to see who should be next to look through 
the magic mirror. 

“I don’t see how it’s possible,” Red 
shook his head. 

“This is like being Alice in ‘Through 
the Looking Glass,’”’ said Coralee hap- 
pily. “I never thought I’d own a magic 
mirror.” 

“How did you know it would do this, 
Andy?” David asked him. 

“TI found this little note tucked into 
the frame.” Andy passed it to Coralee. 
It read: 

I am an Argus mirror, named for Argus, 
the many-eyed son of Zeus. I was made 
in France. When you stand in the light 
and look into me, I reflect your fair face; 
but if you stand in the dark behind me, 
you can see through me just as though I 


were a window. Lift me carefully from 
my frame and you will see. 


“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Kegs, 


“IT can see you.” 
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when Coralee had finished reading. 
“Turn the paper over,” Andy told 
her. 


Dear Coralee: I thought you might like 
this bit of Argus glass. We have a pillar 
built of it in your uncle’s jewelry store. 
It looks like a pillar of mirrors, but the 
man sitting inside can see what goes on all 
over the store. I hope you enjoy your magic 
mirror, and may it show nothing less pleas- 
ant that your sweet face. Love from Aunt 
Cora. 


“Wouldn’t the women who stop to 
powder their noses in front of that pillar 
feel queer, if they knew that a man was 
watching them from inside?” asked 
Kegs. 

Coralee was putting on her coat. “You 
can play with the mirror while I’m 
gone,” she told them. “Be careful of 
it,” she added as she opened the door. 

“Where are you going?” called Kegs. 

“Home,” said Coralee over her shoul- 
der, “to write to Aunt Cora and thank 
her for my magic mirror.” 


“Thank her for all of us,” shouted 
Red before he closed the door. 


The Prayer of Faith 
WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer: 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. | 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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The Given-Away Surprise 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Oh, yes!” Marlyn wished they would 
hurry. It was getting dark, but a big 
girl of seven should not mind that. She 
should not even let her little brother be 
afraid. 

“T’ll tell you, Bennie,” she said brave- 
ly. “We’ll play they’re company com- 
ing. We'll wash first. You put on a 
clean suit, and I’ll put on my new dress. 
Then at supper we’ll bring in the ice 
cream, and that will be our very own 
surprise.” 

By the time they were ready it was 
very dark outside. 

“Our company will be here pretty 
soon,” Marlyn smiled shakily at Bennie. 

Just then the door flew open. Girls 
and boys tumbled in pell-mell, shouting, 
“Surprise! Surprise!” With Mother 
were a boy and a girl, whom Marlyn 
was sure that she wanted to know. A 
large cake with three layers like stairs, 
gay little candies, and seven pink candles 
appeared on the table like magic. Fa- 
ther was carrying an ice-cream freezer. 

“Goody!” shouted Bennie. “Is it a 
party? We made ice cream too!” 

Marlyn could only stare. 

“T made the cake myself at Aunt 
Laura’s,” laughed Helen, hurrying to 
her. “Mother made the ice cream. Aunt 
Laura’s friend and her children—Ruth 
and Rob—came early, but we had the 
house all ready for them. And,’ Helen 
added in a lower tone, “it’s nice that 
you made ice cream too. Of course we 
brought Ruth and Rob—you’ll like them 
—and our freezer held just enough be- 
fore. Now there’s enough ice cream 
so that everybody may have a big dish.” 

“Marlyn, are you s’prised?” shouted 
Bennie, prancing around. 

“IT surely am,” laughed Marlyn, 
squeezing him, “but I’m glad now that 
you told me about the ice cream.” 
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Christopher Columbus was born in 1436, 
in the city of Genoa. From earliest child- 
hood he loved the sea, and spent much of 
his time around the wharves. When only 


a lad of fourteen, he shipped as a sailor on 
his first long voyage. 


In his spare time he 


busied himself making maps and charts, and 
it was while working on these that he be- 
came convinced that the world is round. 
Queen Isabella of Spain gave him the ships 
with which he made the famous voyage to 
America in 1492. 
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RAY'S WRIST TAG 


By Marion H. Irons 


Four-year-old Ray had always 
been taught to share his toys and 
treats with his playmates. Ray was 
troubled to find that his dog, Rex, 
could not be taught to do the same 
thing. To see Rex gobble his food 
and bark at Kitty White, if she 
came near for a little taste or smell 
of it, made Ray feel ashamed. 


But what Ray thought the worst 
thing of all was that Rex would 
never let him handle the dog collar 
around his neck. Ray had shaken 
all the pennies out of his bank to 
buy that collar and tag for Rex. 
That dog collar seemed the most 
beautiful thing in all the world to 
Ray. He wanted to look at it often, 
to touch it with his fingers; but Rex 
would always scamper around him, 
keeping just out of reach, until Ray 
was tired out and almost angry with 
him. 

Once Ray tried to steal up quiet- 
ly, when Rex was sleeping, and take 
a good look at the dog collar. When 
he came near enough to reach out 
and touch it, Rex twitched one ear, 
opened his eyes, and seemed to wink 
at Ray as he jumped up and ran out 
of reach, with a knowing look in his 
bright eyes. 

‘*Never mind, Ray, I will get you 
a leather wristband with a little 


watch on it to look at,’’ comforted 
his father, seeing Ray’s hurt look. 

‘*Tt would be better to get a meta! 
address tag for Ray instead of the 
watch, for he slips out of my sight 
so quickly when I am busy,’’ ad- 
vised Ray’s mother. 

So Ray soon had a fine leather 
wristband to wear, with a metal tag 
on it stamped with his name and 
address. He laughed, jumped up 
and down, and proudly held out his 
wrist towards Rex, moving it back 
and forth to show Rex that he had 
‘‘a wrist collar’’ just as beautiful 
as the one that Rex was wearing 
around his neck. When Rex seemed 
to bark with joy, it made Ray feel 
still happier. 

One day the band marched by and 
Ray followed it many long blocks 
until he was stopped by an older boy 
calling, ‘‘Hello, Ray. Aren’t you 
lost ?”’ 

‘I’m right here with my name 
and number,’’ and Ray held up his 
wrist tag. ‘‘How am I lost, Sam?” 
Ray looked puzzled. 

‘*Because you are where you are, 
and don’t know how to get back to 
where you aren’t but ought to be,” 
replied Sam, turning Ray around 
and giving him a shove. ‘‘Now you 
run back to that policeman on the 
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corner. He wants to see your wrist 
tag. I haven’t time to take you 
home myself.’’ 

Ray began to feel lonesome. He 
wanted very much to see his mother. 
Their home and street never got 
lost from her. He wished that he 
had minded her now, and had not 
let the music make him forget to 
stay in the yard. It seemed such a 
long, long way back to the police- 
man too; but of course he must go 
and show him the wrist tag, because 
Sam had said he wanted to look at 
it! 

The hurrying people jostled and 
pushed Ray here and there, back 
and forth, and hid the policeman 
from his sight until Ray was afraid 
that he never, never 
could find him. Just 
then the people in front 
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from your home, my little man.”’ 

‘‘No, I’m right here, but my 
mother and home are lost from me,”’ 
Ray answered. 

‘*See, here comes a lady looking 
for somebody. Do you know her, 
Ray?’’ The policeman pointed to- 
wards a white-faced woman, hur- 
rying in their direction, her eyes 
shining with gladness and relief. 

“‘That’s my lost mother. I[’ll 
never lose her again, and I’ll stay 
right in our yard all the time—the 
way she tells me to do!”’ exclaimed 
Ray, rushing into his mother’s wel- 
coming arms. 


of him turned the cor- 
ner, and there in plain 
sight stood the big po- 
liceman. 

Ray held up the wrist 
tag for him to see. The 
policeman read aloud: 
‘“*Ray Griffith, 128 S. 
Elm Street,’ ’’ and said 
kindly, ‘‘Why, you are 
lost, and a long way 
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Billy Brag 
(Continued from page 13) 


Suddenly Carol, her eyes ashine, an 
amazed Aunt Joyce and Uncle Alan, as 
well as the Huntington school children, 
were crowding about, begging for the 
entire story. Were they expecting a 
boastful tale? Perhaps they were sur- 
prised to find that it was not Billy Brag 
who stood before them, but a very happy 
yet bewildered lad, who seemed to have 
little to say as he looked about at the 
circle of friendly faces. 

The whole story must have flown to 
Three Pines, too, for two days after 
New Year’s there came a telegram for 
Billy. With a happiness that cannot be 
told, he read: 

“My boy, I think you are now ready 
to return to Three Pines; ready to be a 
son of whom the mayor can be proud. 
Daddy.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 33) 


to worship her. In her picture, on the 
stamp from Quelimane, you see Ceres 
carrying a sickle and a sheaf of grain. 

A mosque, the temple of the Moham- 
medan religion, is shown on the Turk- 
ish stamp. Above it rise the slim towers 
or minarets from which the muezzin 
(mi-éz’In), the Mohammedan priest, 
calls the people to prayer. 

Italy is the country where Christian- 
ity first started in Europe, and it is only 
natural that religion should have a 
prominent place on her adhesives. The 
Italian stamp pictured is one of a set 
issued to commemorate the 700th birth- 
day of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Of course, these are only a few of the 
stamps on which religion finds a place. 
You can probably find many more ex- 
amples in your collection. Try it. 


Two Delightful Books 


This book, The Four-Leafed Clover, tells the story of 
a lad named Peter who earned his living by selling pans 
from house to house in the village. One morning he 
stooped to pick a four-leafed clover, and right then a 
mischief-loving lad started a story that caused Pever to be 
scorned by all the villagers. However, this story has a 
delightful ending, and it will interest you from beginning 
to end. The Four-Leafed Clover is a 48-page book, printed 
in big type, having a number of pictures and a lovely 
three-color cover. It is priced at 50 cents. 


Twelve-year-old Jimmy Hardesty was just an average, 
fun-loving boy. He liked playing ball with other boys, 
and resented being called from a game to help his mother 
by wheeling his baby sister in her buggy. However, 
something happened that proved to Jimmy’s parents and 
to everybody else that Jimmy’s heart was in the right 
place. How Jimmy Came Through will hold your at- 
tention from the first page to the last. It is a fascinating 
18,000-word story, with pictures in silhouette, and has 
an attractive stiff cover. Price, 50 cents. 


HOW JIMMY 
AME THROUGH 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Tommy Turtle 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount the page on stiff paper. @ 
Trace off the pattern for the tur- 
tle’s back on stiff paper and cut out. 
Cut out the printed pieces. Punch 
a hole on each leg. Fasten the front 
legs to the body with a brass fas- 
tener, then fasten on the back legs. 
See A. Bend down all the flaps on 
the turtle’s shell. Place it face 
down. Put the body in place, and 
cover with the piece for the back 
pattern. Be sure that the legs go 
between the right flaps on the shell. 
Paste the flaps down on the outside. 
See B. When the flaps are dry, pull 
the turtle’s tail to make his ‘head 
and legs move. 


BACK RIGHT 
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Bird’s-Nest Puzzle 
By GLADYS JONES HOLLINGER 


Two white eggs so very small 

We scarce can call them eggs at all 
Rest on a bed of softest down. 
Here is a nest of skill the crown. 
Fibers of plants? Cobwebs? I vow 
’Tis like soft moss upon the bough. 
Lichens adorn this nest miniature, 
Saddled on branch so safe, secure. 
Flowers know this bird quite well. 
By his bill we all can tell 

His name and what he likes to eat. 
For spunk and temper he’s hard to beat. 


Riddles 


Do you know why all riddles are like 
parrots? See how many of these riddles 
you can answer. The correct answers 
will be given next month. 


1. What has four eyes? 

2. Why is a game of baseball like a 
buckwheat cake? 

3. What animal left the ark last? 

4. A nickel and a dime were on a 
bridge, and the nickel fell off. Why 
didn’t the dime fall off? 

5. What do elephants have that no 
other animals have? 

6. Why is a riddle like a parrot? 

7. What did Adam do when he wanted 
sugar? 

8. If butter is fifty cents a pound in 
Chicago, what are window panes in De- 
troit? 

9. What is behind a star? 

10. What is it that looks like a cat, eats 
like a cat, walks like a cat, but is not a 
cat ?—Selected. 
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Twenty Words Found 
in Patience 
By E. MENDES 


An animal. 

A deep hole. 

A kitchen utensil. 
A kind of tree. 

A head covering. 

A liquid measure. 
An insect. 

A number. 

A color. 

Narrow banding. 

. A small vegetable. 
. A favorite person or animal. 
. The stem of the sugar plant. 
. Pleasing. 

. A feminine relative. 
. An aviation expert. 
. To fasten. 

. Astep. 

. A pinch. 

. Money. 
Can you find more? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Changing Words: MATE— tame, 
meat, team. 


A New Cross Word Puzzle: 


ROBIN 
PEACH 
PANSY 
MAJOR 
BROWN 


Butterflies and Flowers: rose, peony, 
violet, tulip, lily, pansy, lilac, daisy, 
aster. 
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WEE 
WISDOM 


NOW 


issue, is now only $1 a year! 
A YEAR It seems too good to be true, 


doesn’t it? 


e Isn’t this good news for the 


new year? Wee Wisdom, 
with all the delightful fea- 


tures that it brings in each 


e But it is true, and this means that 


many more boys and girls will now be able 


to enjoy Wee Wisdom. 

e Will you help to spread the good news about the 
reduced price of Wee Wisdom? Tell all your lit- 
tle friends about it, because they will want to order 
subscriptions. Help us to introduce Wee Wisdom 


into many new homes in 1934, for Wee Wisdom 


is the children’s friend, and wherever it goes, chil- 


dren are made happy. 


Unity School of Christianity, | 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. l 

Please send Wee Wisdom for one year to the little friend 
If there is some — I have filled in. I am inclosing $1 to pay for | 
little friend who | 
seems to have few | Deindl’s same | 
would like to send 

him a year’s sub- 

scription to Wee City | 
Wisdom, just fill in | 
this blank and mail oe | 

(Tell Mother and Dad that Unity, Weekly Unity, Unity Daily Word, Good Business, 
and Progress are now only $1 a year each.) | 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Last year is gone, 


This year is new; 
Each day I’ll choose 
Wise thoughts and true. 


I’ll make each hour 
Shine clean and bright, 
Because my thoughts 
And words are right. 


Last year is gone, 

: This year is mine. 
q // I’ll work to keep it 
a : Glad and fine. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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